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Whether  it's  words  on  our  currency 
or  a  motto  for  an  entire  branch  of  our 
military,  Americans  love  dabbling  with  for¬ 
eign  expressions.  In  today's  threat  environ¬ 
ment,  however,  such  a  superficial  approach 
leaves  the  American  military  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  American  people  vulnerable  in 
a  hostile  global  neighborhood  where  others 
frequently  understand  more  than  we  do.1 
It's  time  for  our  military  to  comprehend 
fully  that  maintaining  world  leadership  and 
security  requires  a  broader  understanding 
of  other  cultures,  thought  processes,  and,  of 
course,  languages. 


At  any  age,  the  human  mind  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  become  multilingual.  If  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  wanted  to  im¬ 
prove  its  language  capabilities  from  within, 
it  could.  This  article  demonstrates  how, 
with  proper  motivation,  the  department 
can  do  so.  It  explains  the  importance  of 
why  we  must  begin  this  process  now,  how 
anyone  can  learn  a  second  language,  why 
attempts  of  the  past  have  failed,  and  what 
steps  we  must  take  to  improve  our  national 
security  through  increasing  the  DOD's  lan¬ 
guage  capability. 
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The  Need 

In  2006  the  Iraq  Study  Group  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  that  our  military  still  experiences  a 
severe  shortage  of  qualified  Arabic  linguists: 

All  of  our  efforts  in  Iraq,  military  and  civil¬ 
ian,  are  handicapped  by  Americans'  lack  of 
language  and  cultural  understanding.  Our 
embassy  of  1,000  has  33  Arabic  speakers, 
just  six  of  whom  are  at  the  level  of  fluency. 
In  a  conflict  that  demands  effective  and  ef¬ 
ficient  communication  with  Iraqis,  we  are 
often  at  a  disadvantage.  There  are  still  far 
too  few  Arab  language-proficient  military 
and  civilian  officers  in  Iraq,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.  mission.2 

Gen  David  Petraeus  concurs,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  how  even  basic  "survival  Arabic”  is  a 
significant  force  multiplier  for  troops  in  the 
field.3  Soldiers  have  to  be  careful  because 
small  misinterpretations  can  create  large 
controversies.  In  one  instance,  as  the  Army 
attempted  to  coordinate  an  insertion  of  US 
troops  into  a  local  Iraqi  tribe's  area,  tribal 
leaders  strongly  objected  to  the  US  pres¬ 
ence.  The  Army  resolved  the  impasse  only 
when  an  interpreter  discovered  that  the 
leaders'  real  concern  was  the  presence  of 
military  working  dogs,  which  Muslims  con¬ 
sider  unclean.  After  the  Soldiers  removed 
the  dogs,  the  tribal  leaders  allowed  the 
troops  to  enter  the  village.  Thus,  a  percep¬ 
tive  interpreter  proved  key  to  mission  suc¬ 
cess.  Situations  like  these  occur  repeatedly 
on  the  battlefield.4 

The  effort  in  Afghanistan  needs  linguists 
as  well:  “The  recurring  theme  [there]  is,  de¬ 
mand  [for  linguists]  is  great,  competition  is 
keen,  supply  is  limited.”5  Gen  Stanley 
McChrystal  once  noted  that  "[in  Afghani¬ 
stan]  the  people  are  the  prize.”6  He  knew 
that  reaching  the  people  demanded  prop¬ 
erly  communicating  with  them.  Along 
those  lines,  to  win  the  Afghanis'  hearts  and 
minds,  General  McChrystal  developed  a 
unique  approach  that  required  at  least  one 
person  from  every  platoon,  in  addition  to 
any  interpreters  or  linguists  already  work¬ 
ing  with  the  unit,  to  maintain  at  least  a  basic 
level  of  proficiency  in  the  local  language.7 


The  general  understood  that  improving  re¬ 
lations  with  any  group  of  people  necessi¬ 
tates  face-to-face  interaction  and  under¬ 
standing.  Indeed,  "while  they  may  not  carry 
rifles,  explosives  or  other  combat  gear,  in¬ 
terpreters  are  integral  to  mission  success  in 
a  war  in  which  winning  the  support  of  the 
Afghan  people  is  equally  important  as  de¬ 
feating  extremists  in  combat.”8 

Simple  linguistic  ability  can  also  help  save 
lives.  According  to  Gerardus  Wykoff,  a  com¬ 
mand  sergeant  major  and  the  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corps  senior  enlisted  adviser,  "It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  basic  language  skills.  If  you 
have  a  basic  understanding  of  what  folks  are 
saying  out  there,  you  can  save  lives.  .  .  .  You 
can  listen  and  see  if  insurgent  activity  is  going 
on  in  a  town.  You  can  save  lives  by  having  this 
information.”  His  experience  also  taught  him 
that  "if  you  can  understand  the  basic  writings 
and  scribbling  on  fire  walls,  it  could  be  more 
than  just  scribbling.  It  could  mean  anything, 
like  an  [insurgent]  meeting  or  an  IED  [impro¬ 
vised  explosive  device]  emplacement."9 

Without  question,  our  military  leaders 
understand  the  need  for  linguists  on  the 
battlefields  of  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  But  our 
global  responsibilities  are  clearly  much 
broader  than  the  ones  in  these  two  con¬ 
flicts.  Every  day  we  spend  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  equipment  and  training  around  the 
world,  providing  our  allies  defense  support 
and  interoperability.  Here  too,  linguists  are 
essential.  Col  Walter  Kraus,  former  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  US  Army  Language  School, 
stated  unequivocally  that  "every  day,  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  officers  and  men  are 
brought  into  cross-cultural  situations  with 
people  around  the  globe  and  are,  whether 
they  realize  it  or  not,  our  principal  weapons 
in  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of  men.”  He 
also  identified  stewardship  as  a  major  factor 
for  improving  language  proficiency  in  the 
military:  “If  we  send  billions  of  dollars  in 
equipment  to  allied  countries,  it  is  essential 
that  we  also  send  persons  who  can  explain 
the  maintenance,  operation  and  tactical  em¬ 
ployment  of  that  equipment.”10  Colonel 
Kraus  wrote  those  words  over  50  years  ago, 
recommending  improvements  to  our  lan- 
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guage  capabilities.  The  DOD  has  imple¬ 
mented  some  of  his  ideas,  but,  chillingly,  in 
all  the  years  since  then,  it  has  yet  to  close 
our  language  gap. 

Improving  a  military’s  overall  linguistic 
competence  offers  rewards.  For  example, 
Colonel  Kraus  told  the  story  of  a  Soviet 
transport  plane  landing  in  Indonesia.  Down 
to  the  very  last  man  on  board— a  janitor— 
everyone  spoke  fluent  Indonesian.  Shocked, 
the  Indonesians  processed  the  passengers 
in  record  time.  The  Jakarta  leadership 
never  forgot  that  calculated  gesture  of  good¬ 
will.11  When,  if  ever,  has  the  United  States 
performed  such  an  incredible  yet  simple  act 
of  diplomacy  and  propaganda? 

Indeed,  one  wonders  how  much  of  an 
advantage  al-Qaeda  has  in  a  world  in  which 


War  on  Terrorism  might  well  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  counterinsurgency  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  combat  training  will  be  for  nothing 
if  our  linguist  does  not  tell  us  the  truth  or 
fails  to  recognize  it  because  of  a  lack  of  train¬ 
ing.  A  lack  of  foreign  language  skills  is  our 
Army’s  Achilles’  heel.  Timeliness  and  accu¬ 
racy  is  everything  in  intelligence,  and  thus,  a 
linguist’s  skills  are  more  important  than  fire¬ 
power.  With  the  former,  you  might  not  need 
the  latter.13 


Anyone  Can  Do  It 

"Language  comes  so  naturally  to  us  that 
it  is  easy  to  forget  what  a  strange  and  mi¬ 
raculous  gift  it  is.’’  This  opening  statement 


One  wonders  how  much  of  an  advantage  al-Qaeda  has 
in  a  world  in  which  English  is  already  the  language  of  trade, 
navigation,  and  international  communication,  yet  we 
struggle  to  produce  an  adequate  number  of  Arabic 
linguists  able  to  interact  in  the  terrorists’  world. 


English  is  already  the  language  of  trade, 
navigation,  and  international  communica¬ 
tion,  yet  we  struggle  to  produce  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  Arabic  linguists  able  to 
interact  in  the  terrorists'  world.12  Are  they 
really  that  much  smarter  than  US  forces 
simply  because  they  tend  to  speak  nurltiple 
languages  while  we  do  not?  The  answer  is  a 
resounding  no;  however,  the  question  does 
raise  an  important  point.  If  anyone  can 
learn  a  language,  why  aren't  members  of 
the  DOD  doing  just  that?  Without  a  doubt, 
improving  our  language  capability  will  en¬ 
hance  our  chances  of  winning  a  modern 
war.  Maj  John  Davis,  a  retired  Army  intel¬ 
ligence  officer,  points  out  that 

how  accurately  and  well  we  analyze  the  indig¬ 
enous  people  we  deal  with  during  the  Global 


of  Steven  Pinker's  book  Words  and  Rules 
serves  as  a  primer  for  discussing  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  language  acquisition.  Pinker 
points  out  some  important  truths: 

Though  it  is  sometimes  easy  for  Americans  to 
forget,  English  is  not  the  only  language  spo¬ 
ken  in  the  world.  Humans  babble  in  some  six 
thousand  languages  falling  into  thirty-odd 
families. 

First,  no  one  is  biologically  disposed  to 
speak  a  particular  language.  The  experiments 
called  immigration  and  conquest,  in  which 
children  master  languages  unknown  to  their 
ancestors,  settled  that  question  long  ago.  .  .  . 

Finally,  no  one  supposes  that  language 
evolved  six  thousand  times.  We  find  different 
languages  because  people  move  apart  and 
lose  touch,  or  split  into  factions  that  hate  each 
other’s  guts.14 
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Although  the  existence  of  6,000  languages 
seems  incomprehensible,  the  fact  that  all  of 
them  are  somehow  related  means  that,  given 
the  right  circumstances,  most  people  can 
learn  at  least  one  additional  language.15  The 
problem  is  not  that  language  is  inherently 
difficult  to  acquire  but  that  after  we  become 
comfortable  conversing  in  one  language,  we 
may  not  see  the  need  to  learn  others.  We 
ourselves,  then,  oftentimes  represent  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  second-language  acquisi¬ 
tion— by  switching  on  what  one  linguist 
calls  the  "affective  filter.” 

The  Affective  Filter 

Prof.  Stephen  Krashen,  a  noted  linguist, 
theorized  that  adults  have  difficulty  learn¬ 
ing  a  second  language  because  they  turn  on 
an  affective  filter  that  allows  their  motiva¬ 
tion,  attitude,  self-confidence,  and  anxiety 
to  inhibit  that  process.  Thke  away  the  filter 
and  anyone  can  learn  a  second  language.16 
For  example,  despite  the  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  endured  by  Warren  Fellows— a  West¬ 
ern  journalist  imprisoned  in  Thailand— 
upon  his  release,  he  left  with  one  new  skill 
set:  fluency  in  a  new  language.17  Naturally, 
we  would  hope  that  our  Soldiers  do  not 
learn  languages  by  becoming  prisoners,  but 
how  much  more  effective  would  they  be  if 
they  learned  a  language  before  interacting 
with  people  from  other  countries?  We  should 
give  them  that  skill  now— by  removing  the 
affective  filter. 

Professor  Krashen  linked  a  variety  of  af¬ 
fective  variables  relating  directly  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  an  individual  can  learn  to 
speak  a  foreign  language,  ranking  motiva¬ 
tion  as  the  principal  factor.18  It  follows  then, 
that,  lacking  motivation,  service  members 
will  likely  never  even  attempt  to  learn  an¬ 
other  language. 

The  US  Army's  special  forces  exemplify 
an  organization  whose  members  have  fully 
embraced  language  proficiency.  To  become 
a  special  forces  Soldier,  each  individual 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  his  book  Chosen  Soldier ,  Dick 
Couch,  former  Navy  SEAL  and  noted  au¬ 


thor,  provides  a  keen  view  of  the  grueling 
process  involved  in  turning  Army  Soldiers 
into  Green  Berets— one  that  includes  lan¬ 
guage  training.  Each  time  he  introduces  ei¬ 
ther  Soldiers  in  special  forces  training  or 
their  instructors,  he  points  out  their  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency.  One  young  Green  Beret 
whom  he  met  in  western  Iraq  could  speak 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Korean,  and 
Thgalog— not  to  mention  his  growing  flu¬ 
ency  in  Arabic.  The  young  man's  response 
to  Couch's  question  about  how  it  felt  to  have 
such  a  knack  for  languages  embodies  just 
the  type  of  motivation  needed  to  learn  a  for¬ 
eign  language:  “  'It's  not  a  knack,'  he  in¬ 
formed  me  evenly.  'It's  commitment.  Any¬ 
one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  if  they  [sic] 
want  to.  It  takes  a  genuine  desire  to  learn 
and  the  discipline  to  practice.  And  you  have 
to  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  practice 
with  native  speakers.  The  second  language  is 
easier  than  the  first,  and  they  get  easier  each 
time,  but  you  have  to  make  a  personal  com¬ 
mitment  to  learn  the  language.’”19 

Throughout  Chosen  Soldier,  Couch  em¬ 
phasizes  the  commitment  necessary  to  en¬ 
ter  the  special  forces,  with  language  acqui¬ 
sition  just  one  of  the  many  demands. 
Failure  to  complete  the  language  require¬ 
ment  negates  all  of  the  other  hours  of  in¬ 
tense  training.  Special  forces  focus  on  a 
number  of  areas  extremely  important  to 
our  missions  overseas,  which  include  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance  with  foreign  military 
defense.  Clearly,  their  specialized  work 
demands  fluency  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  forces  they  train.  But  all 
service  members,  regardless  of  their  loca¬ 
tion,  might  very  well  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  calling  for  communication  with 
non-English-speaking  allies,  enemy  prison¬ 
ers,  or  other  civilian  strangers— a  situation 
that  could  determine  the  success  of  the 
joint  mission.  We  cannot  simply  rely  on 
our  special  operations  forces  to  do  all  the 
work  for  us.  Each  service  member  needs  to 
be  ready  to  engage  in  a  foreign  environ¬ 
ment  if  necessary.  Language  engagement, 
even  on  a  rudimentary  level,  can  contrib¬ 
ute  significantly  to  the  overall  mission. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  conflicts  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  we  have  repeatedly 
found  that  simply  learning  a  few  words  and 
phrases  can  "break  the  ice”  in  any  social 
context.  Saying  hello  to  someone  in  his  or 
her  native  tongue  demonstrates  not  only 
respect  for  that  person's  culture  but  also  a 
sincere  attempt  to  reach  across  barriers  to 
form  friendships  and  alliances.  Along  those 
lines,  if  Soldiers  learned  to  speak  only  10 
words  and  phrases  in  the  language  of  the 
country  where  they  are  deployed,  the  pos¬ 
sible  benefits,  even  of  such  a  simple  engage¬ 
ment,  are  immeasurable.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  personal  than  one’s  native  language. 
But  consider  the  value  of  learning  addi¬ 
tional  terms.  Specifically,  conversing  on  an 
introductory  level  would  require  profi¬ 
ciency  in  only  100  words— and  the  more 
terms,  the  greater  the  fluency.20 

Notwithstanding  English's  extensive  lexi¬ 
con,  mastery  of  only  1,000  key  words  would 
enable  someone  to  understand  roughly  72 
percent  of  practically  any  standard  written 
text.  A  vocabulary  of  close  to  2,000  words 
brings  understanding  to  around  79  percent 
of  most  written  texts.  Clearly,  at  least  from 
a  lexical  standpoint,  it  is  not  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  basic  understanding  of  a  language. 
Going  beyond  1,000-2,000  words  is  just  lin¬ 
guistic  icing  on  the  cake.  A  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  most  English  texts  requires 
knowledge  of  roughly  16,000  terms.21 
Granted,  after  1,000  words,  the  process 
slows  considerably,  hut  the  point  is  that  one 
can  bolster  comprehension  by  learning  a 
relatively  small  number  of  terms. 

Mastering  those  1,000  words  demands 
basic  motivation— something  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  of  hardworking  service  members.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  have  no  incentive  to  do 
so.  Instead,  they  put  up  their  affective  fil¬ 
ters  and  make  excuses  for  not  learning  a 
new  tongue.  In  that  case,  the  military 
should  accept  no  excuses. 

The  Effect  of  Aging  and  Brain  Function 

Service  members  who  have  decided  not  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  offer  many  com¬ 


mon  excuses.  Some  linguists  and  other 
skeptics  point  to  age  as  the  ultimate  predic¬ 
tor  of  proficiency,  declaring  that  Soldiers 
who  did  not  learn  a  language  in  their  youth 
will  never  master  one  in  adulthood.  But  this 
"younger  is  better”  argument  is  not  entirely 
accurate. 

Professor  Krashen  concludes  that  be¬ 
cause  older  children  learn  faster,  can  better 
regulate  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
speech,  and  can  persuade  native  speakers 
to  modify  their  speech  (by  saying,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Please  slow  down;  I  don't  under¬ 
stand  you”),  they  have  greater  "conversa¬ 
tional  competence.”22  Such  children  and 
adults  may  also  find  it  easier  to  follow  in¬ 
structions,  search  dictionaries,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  intricacies  of  grammar.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  though,  as  Krashen  points  out,  the 
affective  filter  "hardens”  after  puberty.23 
These  individuals  can  still  learn  a  foreign 
language,  but  their  affective  filters  grow 
stronger,  becoming  artificial  mental  barriers 
to  learning  new  languages.  Removal  of 
those  barriers  (by  education  or  necessity) 
allows  adults  to  learn  to  speak  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  more  easily. 

Science  shows  that  an  adult  probably 
cannot  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  fluently 
as  a  child  who  has  learned  it  from  birth.24 
Indeed,  young  children  seem  better  at  the 
nuances  of  acquiring  proper  phonetics  and 
phonology.25  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  adults  cannot  become  proficient  in  a 
second  language. 

Regarding  age  and  its  effects  on  linguistic 
fluency,  Prof.  Lydia  White,  a  linguistics  pro¬ 
fessor  at  McGill  University,  cited  strong  re¬ 
search  indicating  that  acquisition  of  lan¬ 
guages  does  not  decline  with  age  but  that 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  near-native 
speaker  of  a  second  language  decreases  af¬ 
ter  reaching  a  "critical  or  sensitive  [period]" 
of  brain  development,  which  ranges  from 
six  to  15  years  of  age.26  For  these  reasons, 
older  immigrants  may  not  speak  with  a  per¬ 
fect  accent  but  can  still  learn  the  dominant 
language  of  their  new  environment. 

Fortunately,  in  the  context  of  military 
readiness,  functional  communication  doesn't 
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depend  upon  phonetic  perfection.  Learning 
a  new  language  later  in  life  will  certainly 
leave  the  speaker  with  an  accent,  but  local 
citizens  rarely  care  about  that.  Rather,  they 
will  appreciate  the  Soldier's  attempt  to  speak 
their  language.  Only  extremely  atypical  and 
inconsiderate  foreigners  would  refuse  to 
converse  with  a  nonnative  speaker  because 
of  his  or  her  strong  accent. 

Accents  and  native-like  language  preci¬ 
sion  aside,  few  would  doubt  that  learning  a 
first  language  is  an  inherent  human  charac¬ 
teristic.  Indeed,  Noam  Chomsky  (consid¬ 
ered  the  father  of  modern  linguistics)  first 
arrived  at  the  idea  of  a  "universal  grammar” 
because  he  believed  that  children  could  not 
so  easily  learn  to  speak  a  language  if  it  were 
not  for  an  "innate  language  faculty  to  guide 
them.”27  Although  not  completely  accepted, 
universal  grammar  does  offer  one  strong 
theory  to  describe  how  people  learn  to  com¬ 
municate  and  explains  second  language  ac¬ 
quisition.  Regardless,  developing  at  least 
rudimentary  skill  in  one  additional  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  function  not  only  of  motivation 
but  also  of  our  minds’  predisposition  to 
learn  new  languages,  even  into  adulthood. 

Past  Attempts 

In  1957,  after  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik,  the  United  States  felt  threatened 
by  the  possibility  of  losing  the  space-and- 
technology  race.  In  response  to  our  new 
second-place  position  behind  the  Soviets,  a 
wave  of  legislation  and  patriotic  fervor 
spread  across  the  country,  leading  within  a 
year  to  initiatives  in  many  areas  that 
needed  improvement.  Among  these  was  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
"suddenly  poured  millions  of  dollars  into 
support  for  foreign  language  learning  and 
teaching.”28  Not  much  has  changed  during 
the  more  than  50  years  since  passage  of  the 
act.  In  fact  it  seems  that  every  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  becomes  aware  of  a  language  shortage, 
it  throws  millions  of  dollars  at  the  problem, 
hoping  to  overcome  the  deficiency.  One 


such  investment  involves  finding  linguists 
who  have  the  desired  proficiency. 

Recruiting  Natives 

After  the  terrorist  attacks  of  11  September 
2001  (9/11),  the  military  realized  it  faced  an 
acute  shortage  of  Middle  Eastern  linguists. 
Because  training  individuals  from  scratch 
could  not  meet  the  immediate  need,  the 
military  resorted  to  contracting  with  lin¬ 
guists  willing  to  fly  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 
Unfortunately,  this  strategy  was  not  always 
very  effective.  One  report  noted  that  some 
contracted  translators  in  Afghanistan  were  in 
their  60s  and  70s  "and  in  poor  physical  con¬ 
dition— and  some  [didn't]  even  speak  the 
right  language”;  in  fact,  the  military  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  some  of  them  back  to  the  United 
States  because  of  their  physical  problems.29 

Realizing  that  contracting  translators  is 
not  an  ideal  long-term  solution  but  also  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  native  speakers  are  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  resource,  the  DOD  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  new  programs  to  recruit  and 
enlist  them.  In  2008  the  Army  initiated  the 
09L  military  occupational  specialty  (recruits 
are  referred  to  as  "09  Limas”):  "This  new 
military  occupation  employs  heritage 
speakers  as  interpreters  and  translators, 
representing  a  new  phase  in  the  service's 
reinvigorated  approach  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.”30  During  the  09L  program's  pilot 
stage,  the  Defense  Language  Transformation 
Roadmap  of  2005  directed  that  all  services 
study  the  program  for  possible  DOD-wide 
implementation.31  Such  initiatives  are  effec¬ 
tive  if  they  identify  the  very  best  civilian 
linguists,  but  finding  them  can  prove  quite 
difficult.  For  example,  according  to  a  2000 
census,  only  7,700  Pashto  speakers  live  in 
the  United  States.32 

Other  programs  championed  by  the  DOD 
call  for  funding  more  travel  abroad  for  ser¬ 
vice  academy  cadets  and  midshipmen  dur¬ 
ing  their  studies.  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  programs  have  also  allowed  cadets  to 
learn  more  about  foreign  lands.33  Some  in¬ 
novative  schemes  currently  encourage  de¬ 
velopment  of  language  capabilities  from 
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elementary  school  through  high  school.  For 
instance,  the  National  Language  Flagship 
Program  seeks  to  nurture  students  of  the 
future  in  strategic  languages  such  as  Arabic, 
Flindi,  and  Urdu.34  Unquestionably,  we 
need  strategies  like  these  to  seed  our  nation 
with  future  talent,  but  what  about  current 
efforts  within  the  DOD  to  improve  the  lan¬ 
guage  capabilities  of  those  who  already 
wear  the  uniform? 

The  Defense  Language  Institute 

Offering  exceptional  instruction,  the  De¬ 
fense  Language  Institute  (DLI)  leads  the 
charge  for  language  training  in  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Students  will  not  progress  in  their  lin¬ 
guist  career  field  without  successfully 
passing  a  particular  language  course  at  the 
institute,  which  sets  its  students  up  for 
success.  Despite  the  difficulty  of  finding 
qualified  instructors,  the  DLI  is  fulfilling 
its  training  mandate. 

The  institute  has  also  enjoyed  great 
success  in  its  predeployment  basic  lan¬ 
guage  instruction.  For  example,  from  2005 
until  2008  the  Army’s  Language  Familiar¬ 
ization  and  Cultural  Awareness  training 
saw  a  78  percent  growth  in  outreach.  As 
of  2008  the  training  had  reached  over 
66,572  service  members.35 

Today’s  environment  demands  that  pre- 
deployers  receive  the  DLLs  training  in  key 
strategic  languages  at  the  survival  skill 
level.  However,  the  military  should  also  en¬ 
courage  troops  not  yet  deployed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  language  instruction,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  is  entirely  voluntary.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  military  has  tools  to  help  those 
who  so  choose. 

Rosetta  Stone  and  Other  Self-Help  Programs 

Self-help  computer  programs  like  Rosetta 
Stone,  popular  in  the  military  for  several 
years,  are  nothing  new  and  have  produced 
mixed  results.  In  2006  the  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  directed  Air  University  to  begin  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  in  the  Air  War  College, 

Air  Command  and  Staff  College,  and  Senior 


Non-Commissioned  Officer  Academy.36 
Face-to-face  instruction  seemed  to  work 
well  at  the  Air  War  College,  whose  students 
enjoyed  it.  Unfortunately,  the  mandatory 
usage  of  language  software  proved  less  suc¬ 
cessful.  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  stu¬ 
dents  (required  to  use  Rosetta  Stone)  be¬ 
came  frustrated  with  the  software  and  lost 
their  motivation  to  learn.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  began  to  concentrate  on  "beating"  the 
software  rather  than  learning  from  it.37 

Similarly,  students  enrolled  in  distance 
learning  programs  had  a  less  than  satisfy¬ 
ing  experience.  According  to  one  observer, 
"Although  this  voluntary  program  initially 
generated  enthusiasm,  as  evidenced  by  a 
rather  lengthy  waiting  list  for  license  use, 
completion  rates  for  software  modules 
were  abysmal.  Over  a  15-month  period,  a 
total  of  2,667  SOC  [Squadron  Officer  Col¬ 
lege]  students  signed  up  for  licenses,  but 
only  67  of  them  (2.5  percent)  completed  50 
or  more  hours.”38 

Self-help  language  software  can  provide 
very  successful  instruction.  The  key  factor, 
however,  as  noted  previously,  is  the  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  learner.  Those  who  lose  either 
their  focus  or  motivation  will  not  learn. 
Currently,  other  than  certain  professional 
military  education  programs,  few  areas  de¬ 
mand  that  military  members  use  language 
learning  software.  Even  those  areas  lack  in¬ 
centives  for  students  to  learn  a  language, 
other  than  completing  the  particular 
course.  Clearly,  service  members  need  ad¬ 
ditional  motivation  to  help  inspire  them  to 
learn  a  language.  Simply  providing  access 
to  self-help  software  is  not  enough. 

Other  Language  Training  Programs 

For  over  40  years,  the  Army  has  had  a  very 
robust  foreign  area  officer  program  that  al¬ 
lowed  officers  to  specialize  in  the  language 
and  culture  of  certain  regions.  The  Air 
Force  attempted  to  copy  this  model  with  a 
part-time  program  wherein  members  could 
also  obtain  a  secondary  specialty  as  a  for¬ 
eign  area  officer.  Realizing  that  this  effort 
did  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  increased  op- 
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erating  tempo  following  9/11,  the  Air  Force 
went  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  devised 
a  new  regional  affairs  strategist  program. 

The  Air  Force  selects  officers  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  at  about  the  seven-to-10-year  point  in 
their  careers,  giving  them  24-33  months  of 
additional  training  that  usually  results  in  a 
master's  degree  in  the  area  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  cultural  specialty.39  The  service 
then  assigns  them  to  areas  in  which  they 
can  best  utilize  their  new  talents. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  recently  imple¬ 
mented  the  Language  Enabled  Airmen  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  identifies  junior  officers  moti¬ 
vated  to  learn  or  improve  their  language 
capability  and  begins  their  training  with  a 
language-intensive  training  event.  As  of  Oc¬ 
tober  2010,  25  of  the  service's  newest  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenants  had  completed  the  first  of 
these  classes.40  The  program  seeks  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  train  officers  at  an  early  stage  in 
their  careers  and  then,  throughout  their 
stay  in  the  Air  Force,  give  them  training 
and  assignments  that  will  strengthen  their 
language  skills  and  put  them  to  use  where 
needed  worldwide. 

Both  the  Regional  Affairs  Strategist  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Language  Enabled  Airmen 
Program  likely  will  help  produce  an  effec¬ 
tive  cadre  of  language  and  cultural  special¬ 
ists  within  the  Air  Force.  These  programs 
accommodate  individuals  who  wish  to  be¬ 
come  language  and  cultural  specialists; 
furthermore,  they  serve  as  a  valuable  mech¬ 
anism  to  address  the  service’s  shortage  in 
this  field.  Such  efforts  help  the  Air  Force 
develop  personnel  comparable  to  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  foreign  area  officers.  None  of  these 
programs,  however,  can  ever  fully  meet  the 
military's  need  for  expertise  in  language 
and  culture.  In  addition  to  grooming  indi¬ 
vidual  specialists,  the  Air  Force  should  also 
encourage  and  motivate  its  other  members 
to  value  the  importance  of  language  and 
culture.  Allowing  them  to  continue  in  the 
mind-set  of  "English  only/  our  culture  is 
best”  will  only  harm  our  ability  to  master 
the  art  of  global  engagement. 

William  Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick's 
novel  The  Ugly  American  presents  an  ac¬ 


count  of  the  American  experience  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.41  Despite  its  setting  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  the  book's  lessons  remain 
valid  today.  In  order  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  any  people,  all  of  our  troops  must 
first  understand  what  is  within  those  hearts 
and  minds.  Sheer  brute  force  or  bulk  gifts  of 
rice  are  not  enough.  As  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  Congress  enacted  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  a  year  before  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Ugly  American.  Since  that  time, 
our  military's  efforts  to  bridge  the  linguistic 
gap  appear  to  have  been  Sisyphean.  The 
continual  focus  on  pouring  money  into 
training  select  groups  of  linguists  will  help 
but  not  solve  our  problem.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  do  that— by  changing  the  way 
we  motivate  our  military  members  to  learn 
foreign  languages. 

Way  of  the  Future 

To  increase  the  number  of  its  members 
who  can  speak  a  foreign  language,  the  mili¬ 
tary  must  remove  its  institutional  affective 
filter.  Even  language  experts  allow  them¬ 
selves  a  certain  amount  of  filtering.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  example,  this  statement  by  Lt  Col 
Jay  Warwick,  USAF,  retired,  of  the  Air  Force 
Culture  and  Language  Center: 

Attendees  of  the  AU  [Air  University]  language 
summit  agreed  that  it  was  impractical  and 
undesirable  for  all  Airmen  to  be  language  spe¬ 
cialists.  Depending  upon  the  language,  an 
individual  could  take  longer  than  a  year  in  an 
immersion-style  course  to  become  minimally 
functional.  .  .  .  Additionally,  experience  has 
identified  motivation  and  capability  as  the 
key  factors  in  language  learning.  Not  all  Air¬ 
men  possess  the  motivation  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  or  maintain  proficiency;  neither  are 
all  of  them  predisposed  to  language  learning.42 

It  is  indeed  impractical  for  all  Airmen  to 
become  language  specialists,  but  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  member  can  develop  some  proficiency 
in  a  foreign  language.  Claiming  that  some 
people  are  not  "predisposed”  to  learning  a 
new  language  is  just  the  affective  filter 
speaking.  Even  apes  learning  sign  language 
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build  a  vocabulary  of  500-600  words.43 
Given  the  right  motivation,  most  humans 
are  predisposed  to  language  learning. 

Perhaps  Warwick's  most  accurate  state¬ 
ment  is  that  "not  all  Airmen  possess  the 
motivation  to  learn  a  foreign  language." 
Herein  lies  the  true  problem  as  well  as  the 
solution  to  our  shortage  of  proficient  speak¬ 
ers.  Motivate  the  troops,  and  the  problem 
solves  itself. 

Promotion 

The  Defense  Language  Transformation  Road¬ 
map  mandates  that  mastery  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  be  phased  in  as  a  "criterion  for  gen¬ 
eral  officer/ flag  officer  advancement.”44 
This  requirement  is  a  good  start,  but  we 


quiring  officers  to  attain  a  two  level  of  profi¬ 
ciency  would  not  entail  asking  them  to 
learn  a  new  language  perfectly  hut  merely 
to  attain  limited  working  proficiency. 

If  this  policy  were  implemented  today, 
junior  officers  would  have  at  least  six  to  10 
years  to  study  a  new  language  before  be¬ 
coming  eligible  for  promotion  to  0-5  rank. 
On  5  January  2011,  the  Air  Force  an¬ 
nounced  that  officer  selection  briefs  would 
include  a  section  that  captures  an  officer's 
language  certification  levels  (for  reading 
and  listening).  Recognizing  that  "officers 
who  have  foreign  language  skills  and  cul¬ 
tural  experience  relevant  to  world  opera¬ 
tions  play  a  key  role  in  supporting  joint 
combatant  commanders,”  the  service  de¬ 
cided  to  include  a  foreign  language  section 


“Not  all  Airmen  possess  the  motivation  to  learn  a 
foreign  language.”  Herein  lies  the  true  problem  as  well 
as  the  solution  to  our  shortage  of  proficient  speakers. 
Motivate  the  troops,  and  the  problem  solves  itself. 


could  expand  it  to  become  a  huge  motivator 
for  all  military  personnel  to  pursue  language 
proficiency.  Why  not  direct  that  an  officer's 
eligibility  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel 
(0-5)  depend  upon  attainment  of  a  Defense 
Language  Proficiency  Tbst  level  of  two  in 
any  second  language?45  Such  a  score  is  rea¬ 
sonable  on  this  test,  which  measures  profi¬ 
ciency  in  reading,  listening,  and  speaking, 
and  whose  results  range  from  zero  (lowest) 
to  five  (highest),  in  addition  to  plus  signs  used 
as  midlevel  range  markers.  These  levels 
correspond  to  the  system  devised  by  the 
Interagency  Language  Roundtable:  "Put  an¬ 
other  way,  an  individual  with  1/1/1  scores 
in  Arabic  possesses  ‘survival  skills,'  while 
one  with  4/4/4  could  debate  the  US  Middle 
East  policy  on  al-Jazeera  television.”46  Re- 


to  help  identify  these  in-demand  officers  to 
promotion  boards.47  Certainly  this  is  admi¬ 
rable,  but  the  Air  Force  can  do  more.  If  of¬ 
ficers  realized  that  promotion  to  0-5  de¬ 
pended  upon  language  certification,  they 
would  obtain  it. 

The  service  can  assist  in  this  matter  by 
doing  away  with  its  anachronistic  emphasis 
on  earning  a  master's  degree  as  a  criterion 
for  advancement  into  the  senior  ranks.  As 
outlined  by  Col  Dennis  Drew,  USAF,  retired, 
most  of  the  subject  areas  that  our  officers 
pursue  for  master's  degrees  are  "largely  ir¬ 
relevant  to  [the  Air  Force's]  raison  d'etre.  The 
Air  Force  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  value  of  a  graduate  degree  in 
business  from  the  value  of  a  graduate  degree 
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in  national  security  studies  or  military  his¬ 
tory.”48  Or,  for  that  matter,  foreign  languages. 

By  replacing  the  institutional  emphasis 
upon  these  degrees  with  one  on  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  advancement,  the  Air  Force  could 
provide  funding  for  language  training  in 
much  the  same  way  it  offers  tuition  assis¬ 
tance  for  graduate-level  education.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  service  assists  with  tuition  for 
language  courses  if  they  are  tied  to  obtain¬ 
ing  college  credit.  Unfortunately,  though, 
this  is  not  true  of  many  specialized  language 
courses,  so  the  Air  Force  should  underwrite 
any  such  credible  course,  whether  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  degree  program  or  not.  Junior 
officers  could  then  concentrate  on  obtain¬ 
ing  skills  they  could  use  in  an  operational 
setting  rather  than  on  certifying  skills  best 
practiced  in  the  civilian  world. 

The  service  could  also  channel  the 
language-development  process  of  its  junior 
officers  by  offering  training  at  its  larger  in¬ 
stallations.  By  contracting  with  local  univer¬ 
sities  to  conduct  special  training  on  less 
commonly  taught  languages  (LCTL),  the  Air 
Force  could  create  opportunities  for  officers 
and  enlisted  troops  to  seek  proficiency  in 
languages  of  most  benefit  to  the  service. 
Given  the  difficulty  of  learning  many  of 
these  LCTLs  and  the  time  necessary  to  do 
so,  the  Air  Force  could  permit  (or  direct) 
members  to  study  them  during  duty  hours.49 

Furthermore,  the  service  could  designate 
officers  proficient  in  "high-need”  LCTL  lan¬ 
guages  with  a  special  identifier  on  their  of¬ 
ficer  selection  brief.50  Needs  change  with 
regard  to  languages,  so,  to  be  fair,  once  a 
language  was  identified  as  high-need,  that 
identifier  on  the  brief  would  stay  with  the 
officer  who  earned  it,  but  new  languages 
could  always  be  added  or  subtracted  from  a 
master  list. 

The  military  could  phase  in  these  poli¬ 
cies  over  time,  minimizing  disruption  of  the 
current  officer  promotion  process  within 
each  service.  Additionally,  the  new  policy 
woiild  motivate  all  Reserve  Officer  Ttaining 
Corps  cadets  entering  the  military  to  study 
languages  as  a  means  of  enhancing  their 
careers.  Maj  William  Downs,  a  special  op¬ 


erations  pilot,  commented  that  "officers 
should  set  the  example  by  learning  at  least 
one  language  fluently.”51  Linking  language 
skill  to  promotion  will  make  the  process 
natural  and  eliminate  the  affective  filter. 

Similarly,  if  a  noncommissioned  officer 
with  LCTL  proficiency  could  earn  an  addi¬ 
tional  five  points  toward  promotion  to  se¬ 
nior  rank,  he  or  she  would  find  a  way  to  re¬ 
move  the  affective  filter.52  Some  might 
argue  that  attaching  language  acquisition  to 
promotion  would  benefit  only  linguists,  for¬ 
eign  nationals  entering  our  services,  and 
those  raised  in  bilingual  families.  The  ser¬ 
vices  could  address  this  potential  problem 
in  a  simple  manner.  First,  since  the  addi¬ 
tional  points  for  senior  promotion  become  a 
benefit  only  after  the  member  has  invested 
many  years  in  the  service,  language  capa¬ 
bility  would  not  disproportionately  skew 
promotions  in  early  career  stages  when  de¬ 
velopment  of  vocational  and  leadership 
skill  is  of  primary  importance.  Foreign  lan¬ 
guage  speakers  in  the  lower  grades  would 
still  be  eligible  for  proficiency  pay.  Second, 
the  new  standard  could  be  based  on  a  lan¬ 
guage  someone  did  not  learn  as  a  child— a 
second  language  for  most  people,  perhaps  a 
third  or  fourth  for  a  select  few.  The  point  is 
that  failure  to  give  our  Airmen  a  mecha¬ 
nism  to  disengage  the  affective  filter  will 
produce  a  military  full  of  foreign  language 
mottoes  and  clever  catchphrases  but  no  res¬ 
ervoir  of  language  capability  for  engaging 
our  allies  and  defeating  our  enemies.  We 
may  have  a  cadre  of  elite  linguists  ready  to 
lead  the  charge,  but  we  will  never  have 
enough  of  them  to  go  around. 

Professional  Military  Education 

We  need  not  wait  until  our  officers  enroll  in 
midlevel  and  senior-level  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  to  give  them  exposure  to  a 
foreign  language.  Instead,  we  could  require 
that  officers  who  aspire  to  matriculate  in¬ 
residence  demonstrate  a  level  of  proficiency 
beforehand.  For  officers  attending  basic  de¬ 
velopmental  education,  the  military  could 
require  a  score  of  at  least  "0  +  ”  or  a  “1”  on  a 
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Defense  Language  Proficiency  Tbst,  a  "1  +’’ 
or  "2”  for  in-residence  intermediate  devel¬ 
opmental  education,  and  a  "2  +  ”  or  "3”  for 
in-residence  senior  developmental  education. 

Combining  promotion  with  selection  for 
developmental  education  (as  the  Air  Force 
does)  makes  this  process  even  more  stream¬ 
lined.  An  individual’s  officer  selection  briefs 
could  list  the  level  of  language  ability  at¬ 
tained,  and  promotion  boards  could  then 
use  this  information  accordingly. 

Initiating  this  approach  would  not  impose 
any  significant  cost  on  the  DOD.  The  DLI 
already  offers  a  number  of  free  programs 
for  those  who  seek  language  proficiency. 
Self-help  software  can  also  lend  sufficient 
support  to  motivated  individuals  who  wish 
to  achieve  lower-level  proficiency.  Finally, 
if  the  Air  Force  shifts  gears  to  emphasize 
language  acquisition  rather  than  superflu¬ 
ous  master's  degrees,  this  new  mandate  will 
become  smoothly  incorporated  into  our 
troops'  already  busy  work/life  schedule. 

Cultural  Change 

For  many  years,  the  DOD  has  used  various 
financial  incentives  such  as  foreign  language 
proficiency  pay  to  attract  language  speakers 
and  encourage  service  members  to  learn  or 
retain  their  capabilities.53  At  certain  times, 
this  pay  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  lan¬ 
guages— at  others,  only  for  certain  languages 
in  short  supply.  Nevertheless,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency  pay  has  served  as  just 
about  the  only  mechanism  to  motivate  ser¬ 
vice  members.  Certainly  it  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  should  continue,  but  it  cannot 
be  the  only  method  that  the  DOD  uses  to 
encourage  its  members  to  learn  a  language. 

Because  of  individual  and  institutional 
affective  filters,  the  DOD  has  not  actively 
undertaken  a  serious  language-proficiency 
campaign.  Thus,  each  year  a  new  study  dis¬ 
cusses  the  importance  of  languages  in  the 
military  and  the  fact  that  the  department 
faces  a  critical  shortage  of  skilled  linguists. 
The  DOD  then  decides  to  throw  money  at 
the  problem.  Now  is  the  time,  however,  to 
demonstrate  a  stronger  commitment  to 


solving  it.  Promotion  and  individual  recog¬ 
nition  are  hallmarks  of  membership  in  the 
service.  If  the  DOD  required  linguistic  skills 
of  its  future  leaders,  then  they  would  step 
out  of  their  comfort  zones  and  acquire 
those  skills. 

Interestingly,  of  all  the  medals  and  rib¬ 
bons  offered  by  the  DOD,  none  are  awarded 
for  language  proficiency.  If  the  department 
does  nothing  else,  it  should  at  least  offer 
recognition  in  the  form  of  a  badge  or  ribbon 
to  those  who  have  demonstrated  linguistic 
capability.  True,  fully  trained  foreign  area 
officers  have  functional  badges,  but  what 
about  those  troops  who  are  not  full-time  lin¬ 
guists?  Surely  they  deserve  recognition  for 
their  efforts.54  Herein  lies  the  key  to  a  shift 
in  the  DOD’s  culture  with  regard  to  lan¬ 
guage  proficiency.  If  the  military  ever 
wishes  to  motivate  people  to  learn  a  new 
language,  the  DOD  needs  to  prove  that  it 
values  the  service  of  those  who  do  so. 


Conclusion 

In  2002  a  legend  and  true  American  hero 
passed  away.  Gen  Vernon  Walters  never  went 
to  college  but  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  ranks  in  the  Army  to  become  a  two-star 
general.  He  served  with  honor  during  World 
War  II  and  later  became  one  of  America's 
greatest  diplomats.  This  man  learned  16 
languages,  speaking  eight  fluently— includ¬ 
ing  Chinese  and  Russian.55  He  even  trans¬ 
lated  for  President  Harry  Truman  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon.  At  one  point  in  his  life, 
"his  simultaneous  translation  of  a  speech  by 
Nixon  in  France  prompted  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  to  say  to  the  US  President,  'Nixon, 
you  gave  a  magnificent  speech,  but  your 
interpreter  was  eloquent.'”56 

Today,  instead  of  looking  up  to  men  like 
General  Walters,  many  of  our  young  troops 
do  not  even  know  who  he  is.  During  de¬ 
ployments,  they  waste  countless  hours 
playing  video  games  and  watching  movies. 
Imagine  the  impact  these  service  members 
could  have  if  they  applied  the  same  drive 
and  motivation  to  learning  more  about  for- 
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eign  languages  and  cultures.  Tieing  their 
career  advancement  to  linguistic  capability 
would  help.  Changing  our  culture  to  reflect 
that  importance  would  help  even  more. 

The  Army's  special  forces  have  already 
incorporated  this  culture  into  their  train¬ 
ing.  Even  the  legendary  Robin  Sage  train¬ 
ing  exercise  now  makes  use  of  languages 
like  Arabic.57  Special  forces  do  indeed  under¬ 
stand  that  "while  developing  the  language 
and  cross-cultural  skills  is  more  difficult 


and  more  time  consuming  than  purely  tac¬ 
tical,  behind-the-gun  skills,  it's  what  really 
sets  the  special  operator  apart  from  his 
conventional  counterpart."58  Perhaps  if  the 
DOD  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  lan¬ 
guage  growth  and  learned  from  its  special 
operations  forces,  all  levels  of  the  military 
could  reap  the  linguistic  rewards.  The  im¬ 
pact  on  our  overseas  operations  would  be 
truly  extraordinary.  © 
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French,  Arabic,  and  Spanish  fluently.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  2010  Thomas  P. 
Keenan  Jr.  Award,  which  recognizes  the  top  Air  Force  attorney  who  "made  the 
most  notable  contribution  to  the  development  of  international  law  or  military 
operations  law  during  the  prior  year."  Author  of  the  book  Arabic  Vocabulary  Made 
Easy  (Createspace,  2011),  he  has  published  in  the  Air  Force  Law  Review  and  the 
journal  of  Legal  Studies.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Western  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of 
Squadron  Officer  School  and  an  outstanding  graduate  of  the  Air  War  College 
distance  learning  program. 
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